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organized a medical faculty at Transylvania University in Lexington. This faculty included such well-known men as Charles Caldwell, who had been trained in Philadelphia and in Paris and who introduced phrenology into the West; Dr. Joseph Buchanan, a thinker of vigor and of some independence; and, for a time, Daniel Drake. In spite of the great difficulty of importing books and apparatus from the E^t and from Europe, and notwithstanding the personal quarrels of its staff during the 1820s, the Transylvania Medical School became nationally famous. With less success Dr. Drake tried to establish medical schools in Cincinnati. He achieved somewhat happier results as a pioneer of medical journalism in the Ohio valley.
At Transylvania a law faculty was also established, and theological instruction was offered at virtually all of the rising colleges. In 1831 Cincinnati saw the beginning of the professional education of teachers, when the Western Literary Institute began its notable work. Thus by that year the West had begun to establish agencies of professional training which made it less dependent on an imported supply of doctors, teachers, ministers, lawyers, and educators.
In still other ways towns became intellectual focal centers. The mere presence of groups of men with a background of education and culture, together with the costliness of books for individual purchase, accounted for the rise of various types of libraries. In general these followed the pattern of the proprietary, subscription, and "social" libraries of the East, Often printers and bookdealers launched these libraries; sometimes public-spirited citizens took the first steps; and in other instances the characteristically American method of voluntary association by like-minded people was followed. In 1814 the several circulating libraries in Pittsburgh, chiefly of a joint-stock type, united to form the Pittsburgh Permanent Library; and in 1823 the free Apprentice Library got under way to meet the interests and needs of a growing social-economic group. Libraries appeared in Lexington in 1795, in Cincinnati in 1802, and in Athens and Dayton, Ohio, in the years immediately following.
The first generally accessible library in Cincinnati was the Apprentice's Library, which was established by private subscription in 1824. Libraries also existed at Vincennes (1808), Detroit (1817), Louisville (1816), the English settlements at Albion, Illinois (1818), and St. Louis (1824). While of course these libraries were all small, they provided opportunities for keeping abreast with new books as well as for reading